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it is not for him that gets money to offer the least
inconvenience to them by whom he gets it. He is
to consider, that, as Solomon says, the borrower is
servant to the lender; so the seller is servant to the
buyer.

When a tradesman has thus conquered all his
passions, and can stand before the storm of imper-
tinence, he is said to be fitted up for the main ar-
ticle, namely, the inside of the counter.

On the other hand, we see that the contrary
temper, nay, but the very suggestion of it, hurries
people on to ruin their trade, to disoblige their cus-
tomers, to quarrel with them, and drive them away.

In this chapter, our author, who, as we have hinted
in the preface to this edition, had contracted a fa-
culty of running out into repetitions to swell his
work, had expatiated for eight pages together on an
instance of two ladies, one of which had an ill opi-
nion, the other a good one, of a mercer's patience in
bearing the impertinence of his female cheapeners,
as they might rather be called, than customers.
The instance, besides its tediousness, is on too par-
ticular a case to be generally useful ; and we have
rather chose to omit the verbose relation, and keep
the instruction, than, by inserting it, to endanger
the losing the instruction in a multitude of words.
But nevertheless, to supply the omission, we will
here transcribe, from the Plain Dealer (an excellent
collection of papers published under that title), a
letter to the author, which gives a humorous de-
scription from a mercer, of the trouble they are ob-
liged to undergo from the ladies; and, at the same
time, contains a modest and well-bred censure of
such proceedings.

" I have such a veneration for the fair," says the
letter-writer, "that I am sorry I should have occasion
to exhibit any complaint against them; but I am3